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Pifty volunteer undergraduate students najoring in 
speeah pathology and audiology at the oniverslty of North Dakota 
te^trd the folloving hypothesed: (1) leaders exhibit signlfiGantlf 
wiite iBOAverbal cues than do nonleaders in task«oriented and infornal 
sttll groups; (2) ieibers of task-oriented stall groups eihibit 
sifniiicantly nore nonverbal cues than do ieibets of infornal snail 
ftMfS; and (3) leadership energenGe and group type interact, as 
Itaiits in task-oriented groups exhibit significantly tore nonverbal 
tuts than do leaders of infornal groups and nonleadets in either 
gt^^f type. The volunteers were randonly placed in 10 4liscussion 
ftdufs consisting of five neabers each. Five of the groups were 
t&fid#ilf designated as task«@riented| and five were designated as 
ini@tiai groups, tfith task«oriented and infornal groups conbined, the 
tesuits indicated that pirceived leadership eotrelated significantlf 
ifith being perceived as inforned, liked, and enjoying the discussitn* 
Significant negative correlations were obtained between pttiiived 
letd^fship and being the least liked neaber of the gt iip# the nost 
disaffeeable nenber# and the neaber who enjoyed the discussion the 
least. (s«) 
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Research in group communication increasingly has focused 
upon those behaviors related to leadership emergence and effec- 
tiveness. Crockett , for example, found that emergfint leaders 
exhibited a significantly higher rate of participation than did 
non-leaders, and thus were rated by the other members as beinf 
needed by the group. ^ In another study of leadership emergence, 
Geier identified five communication traits which seemed to pre- 
vent one from emerging as leader.^ Those traits included unin- 
foinnedness, non-participation, extreme rigidity, authoritarian 
behavior J and offensive berbalization. Sargent and Miller, in- 
vestigating behavioral differences between leaders preferring 
the autocratic style of leadership and those preferring the 
democratic, found that autocratic leaders' statements were 
more task-oriented, more concerned with achievement of their 

own preferred outcomes, and less favorably disposed to other 
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members* participation than democratic leaders' statements. 
Finally, Bostrom studied patterns of communication interaction 
in small groups and determined that individuals who confined 
their communicative activity to one or two other participants 
tended not to occupy a central position in the group. Further- 
more, he found that discussion members chosen as leaders by the 
©ther participants were significantly higher in individual sends, 
Individual receives, group sends, and eentrality* 

While considerable attention has been devoted to the re- 
lationship between verbal behavior and leadership emergence, 
nonverbal cues in group interaction largely have been ignored* 
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However, studies focusing upon nonverbal communication in con- 
texts other than small groups suggest that four categories of 
nonverbal behavior have significant impact during communicative 
encounters. Those four categories include facial expression, 
gesticulation, head movement, and postural shift. 

The role of facial expression in interaction was investi- 
gated by Rosenfeld, who determined that smiles are exhibited 
more frequently when an individual is seeking the approval of 
other participants in the interaction.-^ Similarly, ^'.ehrabian 
and Williams found that individuals seeking to persuade others 
showed an increase in facial activity.^ Since leadership in 
small groups involves influence and hence persuasion, one would 
expect that individuals seeking leadership positions would 
exhibit more facial cues than would other members of the group. 

Research relating to the second category of nonverbal cues 
gesticulation, was conducted by Rosenfeld, who found gesticula* 
tions to be characteristic of approval-seeking and positively 
correlated with smiling.'' Furthermore, Mehrabian and Williams 
found that an individual attempting to persuade will exhibit an 
increased rate of gesticulation, and that gestures indicating 
boredom elicit disapproval from the other interaetants*^ 

The third nonverbal variable is the head movement made dur 
ing the act of coiu'mialcation. Rosenfeld noted a significant 
positive correlation between smiles and positive head nods.^ 
Dittman and Llewellyn noted that head nods are most likely to 
occur at points of interaction between speaker and listenert 
therefore, head nods have a regulatory function. Mehrabian 
and Williams found more head nodding among individuals trying . 
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to persuade, adding^ that disagreement is illustrated not onl^ 

by words, but by a side-to-side shake of the head, perhaps com* 

1 1 

bined with various facial expressions. 

Investigating the fourth nonverbal variable, postural 
shiftt Ekman found that body position spontaneously displayed 
during an interview was not random activity, but that it had 

12 

specific communicative value related to the verbal behavior. 
Rosenfeld determined that certain body postures and postural • 
shifts appeared to reveal discomfort and served approval-seek- 
ing f unctions. Finally, the individual attempting to persuade 

was found by iv.ehrabian and Williams to exhibit a lower rate of 

Ik 

postural shift. 

The correlations of facial expression, gesticulation, head 
movement, and postural shift with approval-seeking and attempts 
'to persuade therefore sugrest a relationship between these non- 
verbal behaviors and leadership emergence. However, since the 
types 'of behaviors producing leadership emergence interact with 
the nature of the group climate, the types of nonverbal behaviors 
associated with leadership in one situation may differ sub- 
stantially from the behaviors exhi^bited by leaders ia another 
type of group. ^-^ Hence, the following hypotheses were tested} 
(1) Leaders exhibit significantly more nonverbal cues than do 
nonlerders in task-oriented and informal small groups j (2) Kiim- 
bers of task-oriented small groups exhibit significantly more ■ 
nonverbal cues than do members of informal small groups j 
(3) Uadorship emergence and group type interact, as leaders in 
task-oriented groups exhibit significantly more nonverbal cues 
than do leaders of informal groups and non-leaders in either 
group type* 
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Frocedure 

Subjects for the present study were fifty volunteer under* 
graduate students inajorinr in Speech Pathology and AudiolCjoy at 
the University of North Dakotat The volunteers were randomly 
placed into ten discussion froups consistinj?: of five members 
each. Five of the groups were randomly designated task-orienttd 
groups and given a specific question on which they were to reach • 
consensus. The remaining .rroups were designated informal groups 
and told to discuss any topic they wished. After the groups 
had been allowed to meet for approximately one hourt the discus- 
sion was terminated and a questionnaire regarding roles of in- 
dividuals within the group was administered. 

Each discussion session was videotaped during predetermined 
intervals for later analysis. The videotapes were then shown 
to a group of ten trained observers who were asked to record the 
occurrences of eight types of nonverbal behaviors s head agree- 
ment » head disagreement! facial agreement, facial disagreement, 
eye contact, postural shift, gesticulation of the shoulder, arm* 
or wrist, and gesticulation of the fingers. Intercoder relia- 
bility was calculated, with an agreement index of .9B being ob- 
tained. 

Pearson Product-Moment Correlation coeflicients were cal- 
culated for the data obtained by the questionnaires to identify 
the emergent leaders and assess the relationship between lead* 
ership emergence and participants' ratings of other aspects of 
group participation. The observers* recordings of the nonverbal 
cues then were analyzed through two-by-two analyses of variance 
for each category of nonverbal behavior, with cues exhibited by' 
leaders and non-leaders being considered within each type of 
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The questionnaire distributed to the froup participants 

after completion of the discussion session was analyzed through 

the Pearson Product-Moment Correlation method to assess the 

relationship between perceived, leadership and other aspects of 

each individual's performance (Table 1). With task-oriented and 
informal groups combined, the results indicated that perceived 

leadership correlated significantly with being perceived as 
informed, liked, and enjoying the discussion. Significant neg- 
ative correlations were obtained between perceived leadership 
and being the least liked member of the group, the most disagree- 
able member, and the member who enjoyed the discussion the least. 
These results tend to confirm Geier's findings that leaders 
are perceived as those individuals who most frequently assume 
leadership because of an interest in their fellow members, and 
those who do not participate in group activity and group inter- 
action tend not to emerge as leaders. The only item on the 
questionnaire which was not highly correlated with perceived 
leadership concerned the member perceived as the most agreeable* 
The data presented in Table 1 indicate some differenceg in 
the ratings obtained in task-oriented and informal groups. In 
the informal groups the best liked member had a high correlation 
with perceived leadership » while in the task-oriented groupi 
the correlation between the perceived leader and the best liked 
member of the group was only moderately high. However i while a 
moderately high negative correlation existed between the per- 
ceived leader and the least liked member in the task-oriented 
groups* the correlation betv^een these same variables in the in* 
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formal groups was negligible. Furthermore, in the informal 
groups the correlation between the perceived leader and the 
most agreeable member was moderately high, but in the task- 
oriented groups the correlation between these variables was in- 
consequential. Finally, the correlation of the perceived 
leader and the member who enjoyed the discussion the most was 
high in the informal groups Vut moderate in task-oriented discus- 
sion«. Conversely, the correlation of the perceived leader 
and the member who enjoyed the discussion the least was moder- 
ately high in the informal groups but negligible in the task- 
or.\Qnted conditions. Thus sors indication is provided that 
the behaviors associated with leadership emergence in informal 
groups differs from the behaviors of emergent leaders in task- 
oriented groups. 

Analyses ot variance were conducted for each of the eight 
types of nonverbal behaviors to test the research hypotheses. 
Hypothesis 1, that leaders exhibit significantly more nonverbal 
cues than do non-leaders in task-oriented and informal small 
groups, was supported in only one instance, as leaders showed 
significantly more head agreement (Table 2). This result is 
consistent with the findings obtained by Rosenfeld and Mehrabian 
and Williams. Apparently one device effectively used by emerg- 
ing leaders to persuade the other members and obtain their 
approval is nodding the head positively. However, this finding 
is not consistent with subjects* ratings of perceived leadership 
and agreeablenes/;* for no appreciable correlation was found be- 
ween those two variables* Thus positive head nods may indicate 
something other than agreement » such as interest, comprehen- 
sion! and so on* 
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douroe of variance 


df 




lyiJ 


F 


Leaderdhlp 


1 


109.52 


109.52 


4.07* 


Type of group 




13.52 


13 . :?2 


. 50 


Interaction 


1 


151. 3e 


151,38 


5.63* 


Within 


'46 


1236.70 


26.89 




Total 


>9 


1511.12 







*P<.05 

TABLxi 3 
Ai^ALYJIo UF VAHIANCi— 
GiSdTICULATION OF oHOULDtiH, ARM, WiilJT 



i^ource of variance 


df 


00 


Mo 


F 


Leadership 


1 


105.13 


105.13 


2.10 


Type of group 


1 


^3.25 


^+3.25 


.86 


Interaction 


1 


202.01 


202.01 


^.03* 


Within 




2307.25 


50.16 




Total 




2657.63 
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Hypothesis 2, that members. of task-oriented small froups 
exhibit sigriif icantly more nonverbal cues than do mer.bers of 
informal {rroups also was supported in one instance. Task-or- 
iented group members exhibited significantly more face disagree- 
ment than did participants in informal groups (Table 4). Ap- 
parently involvement in a task allows more overt expression of 
disagreement, while a purly social situation inhibits such ex- 
pression. However, the failure to obtain significant differ- 
ences on the variable of head disagreement suggests that some 
moderation in this conclusion is necessary. It may be that, w 
while the tar.k-oriented participants felt free to exhibit mild 
expressions of disagreement, the participants' unfamiliarity 
with each other prevented them from disagreeing more actively. 
Perhaps future research will lend some insight into this issue. 

The third hypothesis, which posited an interaction effect 
between leadership and group type, was found to be true in two 
of the eight nonverbal categories. As Tables 2 and 3 indicate » 
interaction effects were found to be significant for head agree- 
ment and gesticulation of the shoulder, arm, and wrist. Ex- 
amination of the mean frequencies of head agreement reveals 
that leaders in task-oriented group discussions exhibited this 
behavior with more than twice the frequency of any other group 
(Table 5)» Similarly, Table 6 illustrates that task-oriented 
group leaders gesticulated with their shoulders, arms, and wrists 
more than twice as often as any other group. Both these find- 
ings suggest that the types of nonverbal behaviors associated 
with leadership emergence vary with the characteristics of the 
situation. In groups facing a specific task, leaders often 
emerge by persuading the other participants to accept their 
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3ource of variance 


df 




Mo 


• F 


Leadership 


1 


3.13 


3.13 


1.36 


Type of group 


1 


24.50 


24.50 


10.66* 


Interaction 


1 


3.13 


3.13 


1.36 


Within 


H 


105.75 


2.30 




Total 


49 


136.50 






*P<105 


TABLJi 5 








MiiAN FfluiQUiiNCIiio OF MAD AGHiiiJ 


MLiNT 








Informal 

Groups 


Task-oriented 
Groups 


Leaders 


4.70 


(N=5) 


12.70 


(K=5) 


Non-leaders 


5.35 


(Ns20) 


4.65 


(K=20) 



TABLii; 6 

t^aAN FfiijQUmiCIi;»u OF GiiJTIGULATlorsI OF 
oHOULDiH, AfiiM, WBIoT 



Informal fask-Orl^nted 
-GrouM_, Groups 



Leaders 6*80 (Ns5) 16. 70 (N«5) 

Non-leaders 8.20 (Ns20) 8*05 (Ns20) 



^1 BEST cm AIMIUBLE 

points of view. Since, as was noted earlier, high frequencies 
Of head movement and gesticulation are correlated with attempts 

persuasion, the findings of the present study seem a re- 
flection of the emergent leaders' persuasive efforts. On the 
other hand, leadership emergence in purely social groups would 
seem not to involve persuasion, which may explain the relatively 
lower frequencies of nonverbal behavior exhibited by leaders 
in informal groups. 

In summary, certain patterns of nonverbal behavior seem 
to characterize leadership emergence in task-oriented and in- 
formal small group discusBions, as leaders in both group types 
exhibit significantly more instances of head agreement than do 
nonleaders, and leaders in task-oriented groups gesticulate 
significantly more often with shoulders, arms, and wrists than 
do leaders in informal groups and nonleaders in either group 
type. Further research in needed, however, to identify the 
specific functions played by each type of nonverbal behavior. 
For example, while significant results were obtained for the 
variable "head agreement" in the present study, the subjects' 
ratings ol each members* agreeableness suggest that positive 
head nods may serve other functions than simple expressions of 
agreement, and that those functions contribute to leadership 
emergence. Hence future studies should focus on both the verbal 
and nonverbal messages to better determine the meanings each 
type of behavior conveys. In addition, studies of nonverbal 
behavior in groups may wish to measure eye contact in terms 
of its duration rather than its frequency. In the present 
study » subjects were instructed to count each instance of 
the eyes of one participant meeting those of another. However^ 

IS 
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while two members of the froup starinr into each other's eyes 
obviously would be an instance of hiFh eye contact, the method 
of measurement used here would c^unt it only as one occurrence 
of this behavior. Perhaps different results would have been 
obtained had eye contact been measured differently. Finally, 
research is needed to explore the relationship between nonverbal 
cues and leadership maintenance to determine whether the same 
behaviors promoting leadership emergence also serve to help 
the leader maintain his position. Investir-ations of this 
nature should provide some insi?rht into the previously-neg- 
lected relationship between nonverbal communication and ^roxxp 
leadership. * 
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